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DETAILED ACTION 

In response to Applicant's remarks filed 1/16/2008, Claims 1-6 & 19 are cancelled. Claims 7-18 
& 20-41 are pending. 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 101 

1. 35 U.S.C. 101 reads as follows: 

Whoever invents or discovers any new and useful process, machine, manufacture, or composition of 
matter, or any new and useful improvement thereof, may obtain a patent therefor, subject to the 
conditions and requirements of this title. 

2. Claims 1-18, 22-25, 28-30, & 34-39 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. §101 as being directed 
to nonstatutory subject matter. The claims fail to produce a tangible effect. The requirement to 
be tangible is for the claim to produce a real-world result or beneficial product. The claims fail 
because they merely evaluate abstract functions and do not bring about a substantial 
application. The limitations do not cause an output or other indication to a user that something 
has occurred. If the claim does not entail transformation of an article, then the claim shall be 
reviewed to determine that it produces a useful, tangible, and concrete result. In making this 
determination, the focus is not on whether the steps taken to achieve a particular result are 
useful, tangible, or concrete, but rather on whether the final result achieved by the claimed 
invention is useful, tangible, and concrete. If the claims are found not to have such a practical 
application, then the claim is determined to be nonstatutory. See MPEP 2106. 
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Claim Rejections - 35 USC §103 

3. The following is a quotation of 35 U.S.C. 103(a) which forms the basis for all 

obviousness rejections set forth in this Office action: 

(a) A patent may not be obtained though the invention is not identically disclosed or described as set 
forth in section 102 of this title, if the differences between the subject matter sought to be patented and 
the prior art are such that the subject matter as a whole would have been obvious at the time the 
invention was made to a person having ordinary skill in the art to which said subject matter pertains. 
Patentability shall not be negatived by the manner in which the invention was made. 

4. The factual inquiries set forth in Graham v. John Deere Co., 383 U.S. 1, 148 USPQ 459 
(1966), that are applied for establishing a background for determining obviousness under 35 
U.S.C. 103(a) are summarized as follows: 

1 . Determining the scope and contents of the prior art. 

2. Ascertaining the differences between the prior art and the claims at issue. 

3. Resolving the level of ordinary skill in the pertinent art. 

4. Considering objective evidence present in the application indicating obviousness 
or nonobviousness. 

5. Claims 7-10, 12, 13, 20-33, & 40 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being 
unpatentable over Sweitzer, in view of Bloom et al. (US 5,597,312), hereinafter known as 
Bloom. 

6. Sweitzer discloses a method of automatically generating an assessment item, the 
method comprising: receiving one or more inputs from a user (using an editing window, the user 
selects the problem type (e.g., multiple choice, free response) and lays out the elements of the 
problem with menu and dialog choices, 9:61-63); generating one or more variables based on 
the one or more inputs (Variables are used as elements of mathematical expressions, and as 
substitution string place holders. Whenever an instance of one problem is generated (e.g., for 
preview in the authoring tool or rendering by the print engine), values are computed for each of 
the variables according to the variation rules and these values are substituted in the text or in 
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the mathematical expression, 1 1 :22-29). What Sweitzer fails to explicitly teach is determining 
one or more relationships between at least two of the variables; and generating an assessment 
item based on the one or more variables and the one or more relationships [Claims 7 & 20], and 
wherein the one or more relationships comprise relationships based on one or more of word 
order; word choice; word format; sentence structure; grammar; and language [Claim 8]. 
However, Bloom teaches a method and system for authoring intelligent tutoring, including an 
exercise function (an exercise function supports trainees working through typical conversations 
where the goal is to handle some customer request, 6:4-12), using a grammar builder to define 
situations, actions and other grammar nodes and a sequence and condition of their execution 
for a tutoring conversation (authoring system and teaching parameters editor themselves 
comprise conversation knowledge and instructional strategy functions, respectively, designed to 
support the instructions delivered by tutor. The conversation knowledge function enables 
instructional designers and domain experts to build knowledge bases of conversations for use 
by the exercise function of the tutor. The instructional strategies function enables instructional 
designers to adjust the parameters which the tutor uses to make it tutoring decisions, 5:58-61). 
The situations and actions are variables defined and linked by the user (the grammar builder is 
a graphical tool for building and editing discourse grammars. The author would be presented 
with another set of graphical tools designed to support the building of situation-action rules 
embedded within the top level grammar object. This would include tools for defining and linking 
situations and actions, identifying their type and the type of branch created downstream, and 
inputting feedback and false responses associated with those rules, 1 9:36-53). The author of an 
assessment item having variables, as in Sweitzer, would use Bloom's authoring system to 
define the relationships between those variables (referred to as parameters by Bloom) and 
generate the assessment item based on the relationships (in the fashion that the conversations 
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of Bloom are generated), in order to support an item naturally in a language. Therefore, it would 
have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art, at the time the invention was made, to have 
defined the variables of the word problem generator of Sweitzer using the grammar node 
relationships as taught by Bloom, in order to train a student using natural language [Claims 7, 8, 
&20]. 

7. Sweitzer discloses wherein the assessment item is a mathematical word problem 
(system for formatting and printing an examination having one or more mathematical 
expressions, 5:20-29; It is further evident from Figure 3, Items 40 & 42 that the words, "Add two 
simple fractions without reducing. Add: 'A77 + 'B714" is a mathematical "word" problem) [Claim 
9]. 

8. Sweitzer discloses a method of automatically generating an assessment item, the 
method comprising: receiving one or more inputs pertaining to the format of an assessment 
item, and determining a format for the assessment item (authoring tool allows {users to} change 
between answer formats without loss of information already entered, 10:46-51) and selecting 
one or more variables for use in the assessment item (variables may be replaced with numbers, 
text, graphics, or mathematical expressions, 12:30-32); [Claims 10 & 21]; What Sweitzer fails to 
teach is wherein the format of the assessment item comprises at least one event; wherein each 
variable is assigned to an event; determining a relationship between variables assigned to an 
event; and generating an assessment item based on at least the format for the assessment item 
and the relationship between variables assigned to the at least one event [Claims 10 & 21]. 
However, Bloom teaches action definitions used in the grammar builder (Action definitions are 
defined in terms of the following attributes: (i) a comment which is an area for comment by the 
authors; (ii) a text which is the actual action definition or correct response expected from the 
trainee; (iii) a type which identifies the type of situation; (iv) a feedback which is a specific 
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feedback to present to the student should their response be incorrect; and (v) a false response 
which is a specific response to be used as distracters when presenting the trainee with multiple 
choice options. The text attribute can be in the form of text spoken by an expert CSR, the 
correct answer textually presented to the trainee or specific application commands, again 
depending upon the identifier in the type attribute, 19:6-14), which are linked in a relationship by 
the author using the grammar builder (19:48-53). The situation definitions are understood to be 
actions, as they define situations presented to a user in natural language for the user to solve. 
The situation definitions are defined terms of attributes (18:65-67). The attributes {parameters} 
of Bloom are understood to be variables assigned to the event; the assessment items 
{conversations} are generated based on the relationships between the variables {such as the 
correct response expected or distracters}. The grammar builder is understood to define the 
format of the assessment item {conversation}, e.g. a syntax which defines the specific 
situations, actions, and other grammar nodes, and a sequence and/or conditions of their 
execution, 18:61-64). The variables of Sweitzer, used to generate mathematical word problems 
as in Sweitzer, would be formatted into natural language events by the grammar builder of 
Bloom, where the variables as in Bloom are assigned to the events, and the item is generated 
based on the relationships between the variables, as in Bloom, for the purpose of defining a 
situation or action definition {an event} in natural language for a user to clearly understand the 
problem. Therefore, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art, at the time the 
invention was made, to have defined the word problems generated as taught by Sweitzer, using 
the events and their relationships as taught by Bloom, in order to train a student using natural 
language [Claims 10 & 21]. 

9. Sweitzer discloses wherein determining a relationship for the variables assigned to each 
event comprises one or more of the following: determining a variable for which to solve for each 
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event ("WHAT IS THE TOTAL PRICE OF 'APPLES' APPLES IF THE PRICE OF EACH IS 
$'PRICE' ?"; "KEY: $TOTAL"\ Figure 5) and determining an answer for each event ("WHAT IS 
THE TOTAL PRICE OF 2 APPLES IF THE PRICE OF EACH IS $0.20 ?"; "KEY: $0.40", Figure 
5); determining a value for one or more variables (Variables may be replaced with numbers, 
text, graphics, or mathematical expressions, 12:30-32); and determining a variable format (The 
authoring tool allows problems to be changed between answer formats without loss of 
information already entered. Users may select a multiple choice format with two to five 
candidate answers or distracters, one of which is correct; a true/false format; or a free response 
format, where an exam taker writes an answer long hand. In the multiple choice format, 
distracters have diagnosis information attached, 10:46-51) [Claim 12]. 

10. Sweitzer discloses wherein determining a format for the assessment item comprises: 
determining a problem format having one or more sections (multiple-choice format, 10:46-53; 
the plurality of choices are understood to be sections); and determining content to place within 
each section (the variation rules engine processes the variation rules from a {multiple-choice} 
problem from the top down, and each line specifies a calculation, constraint, or an external 
function call, 17:43-51) [Claim 13]. 

1 1 . Sweitzer discloses a method of automatically generating an assessment item, the 
method comprising: receiving one or more input parameters (The authoring tool and print 
engine, discussed in greater detail below, use variation rules which are stored in the variation 
rules module or engine and define instances of a generalized problem. The variation rules 
associated with a given problem guide the replacement of variables incorporated in each 
problem, 12:30-32); generating a document structure based on the one or more input 
parameters (The print engine reads worksheets and problem books. Further, the print engine 
sequences through multiple students; question, answer, and key sheets for each student; and 
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the problems on each sheet. It then evaluates the random variations in the problem, stores key 
values for later use in scoring, and arranges the problems and annotations on an output, which 
is either a printed sheet or a visual display on the video monitor, 18:33-40; inputs are the 
random variables in the problems) [Claims 22 & 40]. What Sweitzer fails to teach is producing a 
logical schema using the document structure; and generating an assessment item based on the 
logical schema [Claims 22 & 40]. However, Applicant defines a "schematic logical 
representation" as information contained in a file pertaining to the syntax and vocabulary used 
to generate natural language for a given assessment item, defining one or more variables for 
which text may be generated (Page 8, Para. 0038). Bloom's conversations are taught to be 
syntactically-correct sequences of situations and actions, which form a variable path through the 
discourse. Bloom also explains that the conversations help to overcome the limitations of 
natural language understanding (8:45-56); in that a user selects a naturally organized response 
they can understand rather than a symbolic response that may be misinterpreted. The 
conversation mapping of Bloom is understood to represent a logical schema, as defined by 
Applicant, having information {commands, text, audio, branches, and rules} stored in a file 
{reusable nodes in a course} pertaining to the syntax and vocabulary {syntactically-correct 
conversation sequences} and defining variables for which the text may be generated {branching 
in the conversation is based on customer information} used to generate natural language 
(Conversations are syntactically correct sequences through discourse grammar made up of 
sequences of situation-action rules. Each abstract situation and action in a conversation 
sequence is instantiated with specific information in the form of application commands or 
information, or text with accompanying audio. Conversations are grouped together to reflect 
different types of scenarios that could occur between a caller and a CSR. Branches within 
conversations are based on customer information. Situation-action rules that are conceptually 
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related map onto discourse grammar nodes. These nodes are reusable portions of 
conversations that can appear in several different conversation scenarios. A course has a title, 
list of topics, a list of grammars, a list of activities (situations or actions), a list of conversations 
(subsuming text, audio, and application communication) and a list of application specifications; a 
grammar is a set of conversations in an AND/OR tree, where nodes are situation-action pairs, 
and branches are different possibilities based on the customer situation, all at 15:18-62). The 
logical schema of Bloom would be used to format the assessment items of Sweitzer in natural 
language. Therefore, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art, at the time 
the invention was made, to have used the conversation generator as taught by Bloom, in the 
word problem generator of Sweitzer, in order to generate word problems that follow natural 
language [Claims 22 & 40]. 

12. What Sweitzer further fails to explicitly teach is wherein generating a document structure 
comprises: building a mental model; and outlining the document structure based on the mental 
model [Claim 23], and wherein building a mental model comprises: selecting one or more 
semantic frames; generating a list of one or more events; and binding one or more variables 
across the one or more events [Claim 24], and wherein outlining the document structure 
comprises: generating one or more sentences for the mental model; determining a function for 
each sentence; and determining information to express in each sentence [Claim 25]. However, 
Applicant defines a "mental model" as a structure with a limited number of component entities 
and relationships, varying along some dimensions (Page 9, Para. 0040), and a "semantic frame" 
as a method of organizing verbal content, making it possible to analyze a type of problem and 
isolate a series of variables (Page 8, Para. 0036). Bloom teaches a student model (student 
model is essentially a dynamic data structure that maintains a "model" of each trainee within 
and across training sessions. Student model is used to actively assess the trainee's mastery of 
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the learning materials, represent the trainee's progress through the learning materials and 
recommend topics or conversations the trainee needs to study or practice, select and present 
instructional interventions at appropriate levels of understanding, apply selected instructional 
strategies during contact rehearsals, and provide the trainee with performance feedback; 1 1 :25- 
12:65), which outlines the topics taught to the student, and represents all the tasks and 
conversations available to the student within each topic (student model represents contact 
scenarios in a hierarchical network, with scenarios in major topics at the highest level, and 
individual conversation activities at the lowest level. Action can be verbal (i.e., responses by the 
CSR to the customer or to service order software output), operational (i.e., commands or data 
entered into the service order software by the CSR), or cognitive (i.e., information gathering, 
information processing and decision making). The top level is referred to as the scenario or 
topic node level and represents all of the possible conversational scenarios in which the CSR 
can engage. The second level is referred to as the task or sub-topic node level and represents 
all of the major tasks or parts of conversations within each scenario or topic. The lowest level, 
previously described, is referred to as the action node level and represents the individual 
actions available to the trainee, 1 1 :52-12:4; see also 19:65-20:29). The student model of Bloom 
is understood to represent a mental model, as defined by Applicant, in the processes of building 
the mental model {representing the trainee's progress through the learning materials and 
making representations of topics the trainee needs to practice}; selecting semantic frames, as 
defined by Applicant {the hierarchical nature of the student model is organized verbal content; 
the branching nodes of the topic, conversation, and action levels allow selection of variables for 
a given problem type}; generating a list of events {the verbal, operational, or cognitive actions 
available to a student}; binding variables across events {the event variables are those stored in 
the data structure of the student model; application descriptions include information about input 
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and output fields and the values expected in them, 16:9-13}; and outlining the document 
structure based on the mental model {the node levels represent all the parts of the 
conversations used to generate a dialog}. Thus the conversations of Bloom are generated using 
the student model, and the conversations used to build a document structure using the user 
interface (Student model comprises a dynamic representation of the student's state of 
knowledge. The user interface comprises a communication channel between the tutor 
{software} and the student, 4:17-20). The student model of Bloom, containing the progress of 
the student as well as the variables and relationships used to generate assessment 
conversations by the tutor software, would be used to generate the mathematical word 
problems in the assessment item generator of Sweitzer. Therefore, it would have been obvious 
to one of ordinary skill in the art, at the time the invention was made, to have used the mental 
models as described by Bloom, in the word problem generator of Sweitzer, in order to reflect 
natural language in the word problem [Claims 23-25]. 

13. Sweitzer discloses storing the document structure in a file (The authoring tool stores 
problem descriptions in files, 9:52-53) [Claim 26]. What Sweitzer and Bloom fail to explicitly 
teach wherein the document structure file is an XML file [Claim 27]. However, Applicant has not 
disclosed that having the file be an XML file solves any stated problem or is for any particular 
purpose. Moreover, it appears that the Microsoft Word type files of Sweitzer (3:52-61 ) or the 
Applicant's instant invention would perform equally well for storing a variable document 
specification. Accordingly, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art, at the 
time the invention was made, to have modified Sweitzer and Bloom to use an XML file, because 
such a modification would have been considered a mere design consideration, which fails to 
patentably distinguish over Sweitzer and Bloom [Claim 27]. 
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14. Sweitzer discloses wherein the document structure includes an outline of a sequence of 
one or more sentences for the assessment item (The authoring tool and print engine use 
variation rules which are stored in the variation rules module or engine and define instances of a 
generalized problem. The variation rules associated with a given problem guide the replacement 
of variables incorporated in each problem. Variables may be replaced with numbers, text, 
graphics, or mathematical expressions. The variation rules for a problem are an ordered list of 
definitions and constraints expressed in a simple language. The variation rules may assign 
substitution variables (variables used in the problem layout) or temporary variables (variables 
used only within the variation rules). The variation rules may also impose constraints on the 
relationship between variables, 12:25-67; definitions and constraints are in a simple language, 
understood to be simple sentences; also, dynamic problems are varied using sequencing and 
randomization, and the sequencing and randomization functions keep historical information to 
avoid problem repetition, 15:48-65) [Claim 28]. 

15. What Sweitzer further fails to explicitly teach is wherein producing a logical schema 
comprises: outlining a sentence structure for one or more sentences; and determining an 
information format for each sentence [Claim 29], wherein determining an information format 
comprises determining an ordering of one or more elements for each sentence [Claim 30]. 
However, Bloom teaches wherein producing a logical schema comprises: outlining a sentence 
structure for one or more sentences (situation-action rules map onto discourse grammar nodes, 
the nodes are reusable portions of conversations that can appear in different scenarios, 15:54- 
57); and determining an information format for each sentence (Discourse grammar defines 
abstractly a set of possible discourses using an RTN {a recursive transition network; defining 
the structure of a grammar}. RTN formalism permits a discourse to be decomposed into 
grammars that describe specific sub-discourses for readability and reuse. Discourse grammar is 
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a collection of grammars of which one is the top level grammar. An individual grammar definition 
preferably includes a name, a nickname, author comments about the grammar, a context 
describing the purpose of this part of the discourse to a student, a list of topics that this 
grammar covers, a syntax defining the paths, the list of activities used by the grammar, the 
grammars that this grammar calls, the grammars called by this grammar, and the depth of the 
grammar within the grammar calling structure. The RTN permits situation-action pairs to be 
strung together as a sequence of steps to take with possible decision points in the sequence. A 
Backus-Naur Form (BNF) specification is the syntax for defining the transition networks, 16:41- 
58; BNF notation is understood to provide an outline of rules for sentence structure and defining 
a format of a language, either in English or another natural language as well as a computer 
programming language). The logical schema {conversation mapping} using situation-action 
rules {the outline of sentence structure} and BNF notation rules {the information format} of 
Bloom would be used to generate natural language in the assessment item generator of 
Sweitzer, in order to abstractly define a set of possible discourses for readability and reuse. 
Bloom also teaches wherein determining an information format comprises determining an 
ordering of one or more elements for each sentence (the situation-action nodes of grammar 
form a path, 15:44-62). The mapping situation/action rules of the discourse grammar nodes of 
Bloom impart a logical order of a conversation, which the BNF notation rules of Bloom define an 
order to individual sentences. The rules of Bloom would be used to generate an assessment 
item in Sweitzer that improves readability and reuse of the item. Therefore, it would have been 
obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art, at the time the invention was made, to have produced 
a logical schema for use in the assessment item generator of Sweitzer, by outlining a sentence 
structure for one or more sentences, and determining an information format for each sentence, 
wherein determining an information format comprises determining an ordering of one or more 
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elements for each sentence, as taught by Bloom, in order to abstractly define assessment item 
language for improved readability and reuse [Claims 29 & 30]. 

16. What Sweitzer further fails to teach is storing the logical schema in a file [Claim 31]. 
However, Bloom teaches storing the logical schema in a file (each piece of multimedia is 
contained in separate files, 7:1-10) [Claim 31]. The logical schema stored in a file of Bloom 
would be used to generate an assessment item in the invention of Sweitzer, in order to format 
the assessment items of Sweitzer in natural language, using a reusable file. Therefore, it would 
have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art, at the time the invention was made, to have 
used the conversation generator as taught by Bloom, in the word problem generator of 
Sweitzer, in order to generate word problems that follow natural language, improving the 
reusability of the logical schemas by storing them in files [Claim 31]. 

17. What Sweitzer and Bloom fail to explicitly teach is wherein the logical schema file is an 
XML file [Claim 32]. However, Applicant has not disclosed that having the file be an XML file 
solves any stated problem or is for any particular purpose. Moreover, it appears that the 
Microsoft Word type files of Sweitzer (3:52-61 ) or the Applicant's instant invention would 
perform equally well for storing a variable document specification. Accordingly, it would have 
been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art, at the time the invention was made, to have 
modified Sweitzer and Bloom to use an XML file, because such a modification would have been 
considered a mere design consideration, which fails to patentably distinguish over Sweitzer and 
Bloom [Claim 32]. 

18. What Sweitzer further fails to teach is wherein generating an assessment item 
comprises: parsing the logical schema; annotating the parsed logical schema with grammatical 
information; determining words and word forms based on the grammatical information; and 
outputting text representing the assessment item [Claim 33]. However, Bloom teaches wherein 
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generating an assessment item comprises: parsing the logical schema (The conversation author 
is a tool that allows authors to create conversations based on specific paths through or parts of 
the developed discourse grammar. The conversation author works by having the author select 
the grammar path, or part, to be instantiated. Next, they either select an existing conversation to 
edit, or else create and name a new conversation. Once the conversation is identified, they then 
execute the author functions, 19:60-62; designing and traversing the paths of the discourse 
grammar is understood to be parsing; also, parsing is also used to describe decoding a 
grammar using the Backus-Naur Forms); annotating the parsed logical schema with 
grammatical information (During authoring, the method and system of the present invention 
execute the selected grammar path, or part, and present the author with a variety of different 
input fields depending upon the specific situation or action being executed. In the case of 
"verbal situations", the author would type in the customer statement, request or question into the 
verbal situation input field. In the case of "operational situations", the author would type in the 
simulation situation input field, the name of the screen and field that the resulting action would 
take place in. In the case of implicit situations for which there is no overt clue, or situations in 
which information is to be given to the trainee unconditionally {cognitive actions}, the author 
would input the information in the situation input field, 1 9:66-20:3; the author's input of verbal, 
operational, or cognitive actions into the input fields is understood to be annotating the schema 
with grammatical information); determining words and word forms based on the grammatical 
information (In the case of verbal actions, the author would type in the correct response in the 
verbal action field, 20:13-15; a correct response would inherently be a grammatically correct 
response, else the author caused the response to be incorrect); and outputting text representing 
the assessment item (Once the conversation is complete, it is saved and automatically indexed 
according to its high level scenario, as well as by the specific sub-topics of conversation 
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components that comprise it. The saved conversation can then be edited or else used by the 
system and method of the present invention, 20:23-29; saving is understood to be outputting the 
assessment item conversation to disk; using the conversation is understood to by outputting it to 
a user). The specific steps of generating the assessment item using a logical schema, as taught 
by Bloom, would be used in the system and method of Sweitzer for generating a mathematical 
word problem, in order to provide authoring tools and automatic methods or a non-programmer 
instructional designer to easily generate the knowledge bases used to create the assessment 
items. Therefore, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art, at the time the 
invention was made, to have used the method of Bloom to generate an assessment item, 
comprising parsing the logical schema; annotating the parsed logical schema with grammatical 
information; determining words and word forms based on the grammatical information; and 
outputting text representing the assessment item, in the method for generating an assessment 
item taught by Sweitzer, in order to provide authoring tools and automatic methods or a non- 
programmer instructional designer to easily generate the knowledge bases used to create the 
assessment items [Claim 33]. 

19. Claim 1 1 is rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being unpatentable over Sweitzer, in 
view of Bloom, and further in view of Erickson. Sweitzer and Bloom teach all the features as 
demonstrated above in claim 10, including wherein the one or more inputs comprise one or 
more of: a number of events; a number of distinct frames; a type of participant in each event; 
and a type of assessment item to generate [Claim 1 1]. What Sweitzer and Bloom fail to teach is 
a unit of measure for each variable [Claim 11]. However, Erickson teaches a method of teaching 
the formulation of word problems, incorporating dimensional analysis using variables 
representing units (5:39-52). Units of measure would be incorporated into the logical schema of 
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Bloom, as taught by Erickson, to generate the assessment item of Sweitzer, in order to 
accurately teach dimensional analysis in a mathematical word problem. Therefore, it would have 
been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art, at the time the invention was made, to have 
incorporated the units of measurement as used by Erickson in the word problem generator of 
Sweitzer, in order to teach the methods of dimensional analysis [Claim 11]. 

20. Claims 14-19 & 34-39 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being unpatentable over 
Sweitzer and Bloom, and further in view of Wen. Sweitzer and Bloom teach all the features as 
demonstrated above in claims 10 and 22. Bloom teaches wherein generating an assessment 
item comprises one or more of the following: selecting a sentence structure for each sentence in 
the assessment item (6:4-12, 15:54-57, and 19:48-53); selecting identification types for one or 
more of the variables; determining a numerical format for each of the one or more variables; and 
determining a verb tense to use for each event [Claim 14]; a method of automatically generating 
an assessment item, the method comprising: assigning one or more mental model structure 
variables (a student model, 1 1 :25-12:65); defining one or more identity variables for a mental 
model structure (application descriptions include information about input and output fields and 
the values expected in them, 16:9-13); determining a task-relevant problem structure 
(generating a list of events by traversing the nodes of the conversation tree, and binding the 
variables across the events, 16:9-13); defining a document format (conversations used to build 
a document structure using the user interface (4:17-20); and determining language variations 
(hierarchical patterns of vocabulary, 15:63-16:2) [Claims 35 & 41], wherein assigning one or 
more mental model structure variables comprises defining one or more of the following: one or 
more events (16:9-13); one or more distinct semantic frames; one or more participant types; and 
an event type for each event [Claim 36], wherein determining a task-relevant problem structure 
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comprises: determining a variable for which to solve for each event (application descriptions 
include information about input and output fields and the values expected in them, 16:9-13); 
determining an answer for each event (1 0:46-51 ); and determining one or more values for each 
variable (The screen item describes an item of the screen and has a name by which it can be 
referred, a position and a size within the screen, and a default value. The value can be defined 
as a string or dynamically by a function, 17:31-37) [Claim 37], wherein determining language 
variations comprises: selecting a sentence structure for each of one or more sentences; 
selecting a referent identification type for each of one or more participants; and determining a 
tense for each of one or more events (17:48-18:7) [Claim 38]. 

21 . What Sweitzer and Bloom fail to teach is selecting a language for the assessment item 
[Claim 14]; wherein an input parameter determines a language used for the assessment item 
[Claim 34], and assigning a variable determining a language in which to generate the 
assessment item [Claim 39]. However, Wen teaches a method and system of teaching a 
language, using a grammatical engine which collects the grammar of a language {such as 
English} to provide grammatical rules (1:55-60). The grammatical engine of Wen identifies a 
language used to generate an assessment item, based on the grammatical rules, which would 
merely be a variable in the logical schema of Bloom, defining a particular set of Backus-Naur 
forms which parse a given language and define the natural language conversations taught by 
Bloom, used when generating the assessment item taught by Sweitzer. Therefore, it would have 
been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art, at the time the invention was made, to have used 
the grammar database identifying a language such as English, in the word problem generator of 
Sweitzer, in order to teach word problems while teaching a language [Claims 14-19 & 34-39]. 

22. What Sweitzer, Bloom, and Wen further fail to teach is wherein selecting identification 
types comprise determining to identify a variable denoting a person by using a proper name 
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[Claim 15], wherein selecting identification types comprise determining to identify a variable 
denoting a person generically [Claim 16], wherein selecting identification types comprise 
determining to identify a variable denoting an object by using a label [Claim 17], wherein 
selecting identification types comprise determining to identify a variable denoting an object by 
using a description of the object [Claim 18]. However, Applicant has not disclosed that having 
proper names, generic names, labels and descriptions for persons or objects solves any stated 
problem or is for any particular purpose. Moreover, it appears that the variables of Sweitzer or 
the Applicant's instant invention would perform equally well for selecting identification types. 
Accordingly, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art, at the time the 
invention was made, to have modified the variable id's of Sweitzer, in combination with Bloom 
and Wen such that proper names, generic names, labels and descriptions for persons or objects 
identified variables, because such a modification would have been considered a mere design 
consideration, which fails to patentably distinguish over Sweitzer, Bloom, and Wen. 

Response to Arguments 

23. Applicant's arguments filed 2/14/2008 have been fully considered but they are not 
persuasive. See below. 

24. Applicant states at page 11-12 that claims 7-18, 22-25, 28-30, & 34-39 are directed to 
statutory subject matter because the generation of an item is patentable under 35 USC §101 . 
Applicant cites State Street Bank & Trust Co. v. Signature Financial Group Inc., 149 F.3d 1368, 
1374 (Fed. Cir. 1998) and AT&T Corp. v. Excel Communications, Inc., 172 F.3d 1352 as 
relevant to the case. However, AT&T, at Page 1451, Id., referring to the guidance in Diamond v. 
Diehr, 450 US 175 [209 USPQ 1] (1981), concluded that "[u]n patentable mathematical 
algorithms are identifiable by showing that they are merely abstract ideas constituting 
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disembodied concepts or truths that are not 'useful'.... [T]o be patentable an algorithm must be 
applied in a 'useful' way.", referring to the exclusion of 'laws of nature, natural phenomenon, and 
abstract ideas' from the statutory realm. In Arrhythmia Research Technology Inc. v Corazonix 
Corp. 958 F2.d 1053 [22 USPQ 1033] (1992), at Pages 1043-44, the court determined that an 
apparatus and a method for analyzing electrocardiograph signals to detect heart attack risks 
produced a 'useful, concrete, and tangible result', because the mathematical algorithm of 
converting and time-filtering an analog signal produces a report representing the condition of a 
patient's heart. In State Street, at page 1601, Id., the court determined that the transformation of 
data to represent the discrete dollar amount of a share price constituted a 'useful, concrete, and 
tangible result', because it is recorded, reported, and relied upon by regulatory authorities. In 
AT&T, at Page 1452, Id., the courts determined that a process to determine subscribers' and 
phone call recipients' PIC indicator values constituted a 'useful, concrete, and tangible result', 
because the calculated indicator is used for the differential billing of long distance calls. In each 
case, the courts determined that a 'useful, concrete, and tangible result' of an algorithmic 
process must be a physical, real-world thing, linked to the result of the computation of the 
algorithm. In the instant case, for example, Applicant's claim 7 recites, "generating an 
assessment item" by receiving inputs, generating variables, and determining relationships 
between variables. The claim does not even require a physical test question be provided as a 
result of the generating process. As such, the claim is interpreted to be completely an abstract 
process. The claim fails because it merely evaluates abstract functions and do not bring about a 
substantial application. The limitations do not cause an output or other indication to a user that 
something has occurred. It is suggested that Applicant include a positive recitation where a 
physical item, linked to the result of the generating, is provided or displayed to a user. Thus, the 
instant claim language is deemed to fail the tangibility test, as applied in MPEP 2106. 
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25. Applicant states at page 13 that Sweitzer fails to teach a "word problem generator", 
because "a system for formatting and printing an examination having one or more mathematical 
expressions" does not generate "word problems". However, Sweitzer discloses wherein the 
assessment item is a mathematical word problem (system for formatting and printing an 
examination having one or more mathematical expressions, 5:20-29). It is further evident from 
Figure 3, Items 40 & 42 that the words, "Add two simple fractions without reducing. Add: 'A77 + 
'BV14" is a mathematical "word" problem. It appears Applicant is reading limitations into the 
claim which are not there. See MPEP 2111. 

26. Applicant further states at page 14 that Blooms descriptions of grammar and syntax fail 
to describe "the syntax and vocabulary used to generate natural language", because Bloom's 
"discourse grammar" is defined as "a representation of the complete collection of possible 
conversations", and that Bloom's usage of the terms "grammar", "syntax", "conversation", etc. 
do not have meanings corresponding to natural language and vocabulary. However, Bloom 
teaches a method and system for authoring intelligent tutoring, including an exercise function 
(6:4-12), using a grammar builder to define situations, actions and other grammar nodes and a 
sequence and condition of their execution for a tutoring conversation (5:58-61). The situations 
and actions are variables defined and linked by the user (19:36-53). It is understood that Bloom 
teaches generating a natural language conversation for a student. Bloom further teaches where 
the grammar definition comprising a syntax, represented by BNF (16:41-58). Grammar is 
understood to mean, "a set of rules accounting for the way the sentences of a language are 
constructed; morphology and syntax" (grammar." Dictionary.com Unabridged (v 1.1). Random 
House, Inc. 10 May. 2008. <Dictionary.com h tt p : //d j ct ;i p n a ry . ref e re n ce . co m / b ro ws e/q ra m m a r > ) . 
It appears that Bloom teaches a set of situation/action rules accounting for the way language is 
constructed and presented to a student. Syntax is understood to mean, "the patterns of 
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formation of sentences and phrases from the words of a language ("syntax." Dictionary.com 
Unabridged (v 1.1). Random House, Inc. 10 May. 2008. <Dictionary.com 
http://dictionarv.reference.com/bro wse/syntax>). Backus-Naur form is understood to mean, "a 
formal metasyntax used to express context-free grammars of a language ("Backus-Naur Form" 
FOLDOC, The Free On-Line Dictionary of Computing. 10 May 2008. 
< http://foldoc.org/index.cgi?querv=Backus-Naur&action=Search >). It appears that the BNF 
expressions of Bloom comprise the syntax of a language. Further, conversations are 
understood to be, "informal interchange of thoughts, information, etc., by spoken words" 
("conversation." Dictionary.com Unabridged (v 1.1). Random House, Inc. 10 May. 2008. 
<Dictionary.com http://dictionary.reference.com/browse/conversation >). It appears that Bloom 
teaches generating verbal interactions and exchanges of information between a trainee and a 
simulated customer (3:49-64). Additionally, Bloom teaches a system that overcomes limitations 
of natural language understanding by the computer (8:45-56). Thus, Examiner understands that 
Bloom in fact uses the terms "grammar", "syntax", "conversation", etc. in context corresponding 
to natural language and vocabulary, thus, Applicant's argument is not persuasive. 
27. Applicant states on page 1 5 that the "nodes" taught by Bloom are not the same as the 
"variables" of the claimed invention, because they are reusable portions of conversations. 
However, Sweitzer teaches generating one or more variables based on the one or more inputs 
(11:22-29). Bloom refers to these as teaching parameters (5:58-61) and attributes (19:6-14), 
which are linked in a relationship by the author using the grammar builder (19:48-53). The 
situation definitions are also defined terms of attributes (18:65-67). In this case, Applicant has 
not distinguished how the variables used in the instant invention from the variables taught by 
Sweitzer and Bloom. Further, variables are understood to be definable and reusable in general. 
Thus Applicant's argument is irrelevant and unpersuasive. 
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28. Applicant further states on page 15 that Bloom fails to teach, "determining one or more 
relationships between at least two of the variables", and "generating an assessment item based 
on the one or more relationships", because the "conversations" of Bloom are not the same as 
the "assessment item" of the claimed invention. However, Bloom teaches specifically where 
conversations are used to assess a trainee's knowledge (the function of exercise customer 
interaction skills employs rehearsing conversations or examining contact flow as two different 
ways of rehearsing customer contacts. During rehearse conversation, tutor supports trainees 
working through customer contacts representative of those faced on the job. As trainees work 
through the contacts, immediate feedback and hints are available when trainees have 
difficulties. Moreover, at the end of each contact rehearsal, trainees are provided summary 
feedback including assessment of their current knowledge state, 7:18-28). Thus, Applicant's 
argument is not persuasive. 

29. Applicant states on pages 15-16 that the "action definitions" of Bloom are not the same 
as the "events" of the claimed invention, because Bloom does not describe the limitation 
wherein variables are assigned to the event. However, Bloom teaches action definitions used in 
the grammar builder (Action definitions are defined in terms of the following attributes: (i) a 
comment which is an area for comment by the authors; (ii) a text which is the actual action 
definition or correct response expected from the trainee; (iii) a type which identifies the type of 
situation; (iv) a feedback which is a specific feedback to present to the student should their 
response be incorrect; and (v) a false response which is a specific response to be used as 
distracters when presenting the trainee with multiple choice options. The text attribute can be in 
the form of text spoken by an expert CSR, the correct answer textually presented to the trainee 
or specific application commands, again depending upon the identifier in the type attribute, 19:6- 
14), which are linked in a relationship by the author using the grammar builder (19:48-53). The 
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situation definitions are understood to be actions, as they define situations presented to a user 
in natural language for the user to solve. The situation definitions are defined terms of attributes 
(18:65-67). The attributes {parameters} of Bloom are understood to be variables assigned to the 
event; the assessment items {conversations} are generated based on the relationships between 
the variables {such as the correct response expected or distracters}. The grammar builder is 
understood to define the format of the assessment item {conversation}, e.g. a syntax which 
defines the specific situations, actions, and other grammar nodes, and a sequence and/or 
conditions of their execution, 18:61-64). Thus, Bloom is understood to assign comments, text, 
type of situation, feedback, and distracter variables to action events, as is claimed. Thus, 
Applicant's arguments are not persuasive. 

30. Applicant further states on pages 15-16 that Bloom fails to teach "wherein the format of 
the assessment item comprises at least one event" and "wherein each variable is assigned to 
an event", because the claimed invention recites that a "relationship" exists between the 
variables assigned to an event, rather than the events themselves. However, Bloom teaches 
where the situation definitions also have attributes (Situation definitions are defined in terms of 
the following attributes: (i) a comment which is an area for comment by the authors; (ii) a text 
which is the actual situation definition; and (iii) a type which identifies the type of situation. 
Information input into the text attribute can be text spoken to the trainee, text presented to the 
trainee, or specific application situation information, depending upon the identifier in the type 
attribute, 18:65-19:5). It is understood that Bloom teaches relationships between the between 
the text attribute and the type attribute in a situation definition, from above. Thus, Bloom is 
understood to teach a relationship between variable, thus, Applicant's argument is 
unpersuasive. 
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31 . Applicant states at page 1 6 that Sweitzer fails to teach the step of, "generating a 
document structure based on the one or more input parameter", because the "print engine" of 
Sweitzer does not result in the generation of a document structure that gives rise to a logical 
schema that is used to generate an assessment item. However, Sweitzer discloses a method of 
automatically generating an assessment item, the method comprising: receiving one or more 
input parameters (12:30-32); and generating a document structure based on the one or more 
input parameters (18:33-40; inputs are the random variables in the problems). What Sweitzer 
fails to teach is producing a logical schema using the document structure; and generating an 
assessment item based on the logical schema. However, Applicant defines a "schematic logical 
representation" as information contained in a file pertaining to the syntax and vocabulary used 
to generate natural language for a given assessment item, defining one or more variables for 
which text may be generated (Page 8, Para. 0038). Bloom's conversations are taught to be 
syntactically-correct sequences of situations and actions, which form a variable path through the 
discourse. Bloom also explains that the conversations help to overcome the limitations of 
natural language understanding (8:45-56); in that a user selects a naturally organized response 
they can understand rather than a symbolic response that may be misinterpreted. The 
conversation mapping of Bloom is understood to represent a logical schema, as defined by 
Applicant, having information {commands, text, audio, branches, and rules} stored in a file 
{reusable nodes in a course} pertaining to the syntax and vocabulary {syntactically-correct 
conversation sequences} and defining variables for which the text may be generated {branching 
in the conversation is based on customer information} used to generate natural language 
(15:18-62). The logical schema of Bloom would be used to format the assessment items of 
Sweitzer in natural language. Therefore, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in 
the art, at the time the invention was made, to have used the conversation generator as taught 
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by Bloom, in the word problem generator of Sweitzer, in order to generate word problems that 
follow natural language. In response to applicant's arguments against the references 
individually, one cannot show nonobviousness by attacking references individually where the 
rejections are based on combinations of references. The test for obviousness is not whether the 
features of a secondary reference may be bodily incorporated into the structure of the primary 
reference; nor is it that the claimed invention must be expressly suggested in any one or all of 
the references. Rather, the test is what the combined teachings of the references would have 
suggested to those of ordinary skill in the art. See In re Keller, 642 F.2d 413, 208 USPQ 871 
(CCPA 1981), In re Merck & Co., 800 F.2d 1091, 231 USPQ 375 (Fed. Cir. 1986). Thus, 
Applicant's arguments are not persuasive. 

32. Applicant further states at page 1 6 that Bloom fails to teach the step of "producing a 
logical schema using the document structure" or "generating an assessment item based on the 
logical schema", because Bloom's "mapping of conversations" does not represent a "logical 
schema pertaining to the syntax and vocabulary used to generate natural language. However, 
see above. Bloom's conversations are taught to be syntactically-correct sequences of situations 
and actions, which form a variable path through the discourse. Bloom also explains that the 
conversations help to overcome the limitations of natural language understanding, in that a user 
selects a naturally organized response they can understand rather than a symbolic response 
that may be misinterpreted. The conversation mapping of Bloom is understood to represent a 
logical schema, as defined by Applicant, having information {commands, text, audio, branches, 
and rules} stored in a file {reusable nodes in a course} pertaining to the syntax and vocabulary 
{syntactically-correct conversation sequences} and defining variables for which the text may be 
generated {branching in the conversation is based on customer information} used to generate 
natural language (15:18-62). Thus, Applicant's argument remains unpersuasive. 
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33. Applicant further states that it would not have been obvious to have combined the 
teachings of Sweitzer and Bloom to have used the mental models of Bloom in the word problem 
generator of Sweitzer, in order to reflect natural language in the word problem, as it is not 
apparent to Applicant how the output of the "print engine" of Bloom may produce a "logical 
schema", or that the "print engine" of Bloom could be adapted to produce a "mapping of 
conversations" as in Bloom. However, the Examiner recognizes that obviousness can be 
established by combining or modifying the teachings of the prior art to produce the claimed 
invention where there is some teaching, suggestion, or motivation to do so found either in the 
references themselves or in the knowledge generally available to one of ordinary skill in the art. 
See In re Fine, 837 F.2d 1071, 5 USPQ2d 1596 (Fed. Cir. 1988) and In re Jones, 958 F.2d 347, 
21 USPQ2d 1941 (Fed. Cir. 1992). Additionally, the Supreme Court has particularly emphasized 
"the need for caution in granting a patent based on the combination of elements found in the 
prior art," where, "[t]he combination of familiar elements according to known methods is likely to 
be obvious when it does no more than yield predictable results," KSR International Co. v. 

Teleflex Inc. (KSR), 550 U.S. , 82 USPQ2d at 1385 (2007). The focus when making a 

determination of obviousness should be on what a person of ordinary skill in the pertinent art 
would have known at the time of the invention, and on what such a person would have been 
reasonably expected to have been able to do in view of that knowledge. This is so regardless of 
whether the source of that knowledge and ability was documentary prior art, general knowledge 
in the art, or common sense. See MPEP 2142 (Rev. 6, Sept. 2007). In this case, the above 
rejections have been clarified for Applicant's benefit, without changing the grounds of rejection. 
It would be obvious to use the natural language rules of Bloom to generate the assessment 
items of Sweitzer, in order to improve the readability of the assessment items and to reuse the 
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conversations in different courses and with different users. Thus, Applicant's argument is 
without merit and hence unpersuasive. 

34. Applicant states on page 17 that Bloom fails to teach, "defining one or more semantic 
frames", because Bloom's "hierarchical patterns of vocabulary" are not "semantic frames" as in 
the claimed invention, and that Bloom fails to teach "selecting semantic frames" as in the 
claimed invention. However, Applicant defines a "mental model" as a structure with a limited 
number of component entities and relationships, varying along some dimensions (Page 9, Para. 
0040), and a "semantic frame" as a method of organizing verbal content, making it possible to 
analyze a type of problem and isolate a series of variables (Page 8, Para. 0036). Bloom teaches 
a student model (1 1:25-12:65), which outlines the topics taught to the student, and represents 
all the tasks and conversations available to the student within each topic (1 1 :52-12:4; see also 
19:65-20:29). The student model of Bloom is understood to represent a mental model, as 
defined by Applicant, in the processes of building the mental model {representing the trainee's 
progress through the learning materials and making representations of topics the trainee needs 
to practice}; selecting semantic frames, as defined by Applicant {the hierarchical nature of the 
student model is organized verbal content; the branching nodes of the topic, conversation, and 
action levels allow selection of variables for a given problem type}; generating a list of events 
{the verbal, operational, or cognitive actions available to a student}; binding variables across 
events {the event variables are those stored in the data structure of the student model; 
application descriptions include information about input and output fields and the values 
expected in them (16:9-13)}; and outlining the document structure based on the mental model 
{the node levels represent all the parts of the conversations used to generate a dialog}. Thus 
the conversations of Bloom are generated using the student model, and the conversations used 
to build a document structure using the user interface (Student model comprises a dynamic 
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representation of the student's state of knowledge. The user interface comprises a 
communication channel between the tutor {software} and the student, 4:17-20). It is understood 
that Bloom teaches a hierarchical student model, which organizes verbal content, as disclosed 
by Applicant; Bloom further teaches an selecting an organization, by defining and traversing the 
paths of conversations in a student model. Thus, Bloom appears to teach defining and 
selecting semantic frames, as disclosed by Applicant. Thus, Applicant's arguments are not 
persuasive. 

35. In general, it is understood that the disclosure of prior art need not be in haec verba of 
the Applicant's claims. Although claims of issued patents are interpreted in light of the 
specification, prosecution history, prior art and other claims, this is not the mode of claim 
interpretation to be applied during examination. During examination, the claims must be 
interpreted as broadly as their terms reasonably allow. See MPEP 21 1 1 .01 . 



Conclusion 

36. The prior art made of record and not relied upon is considered pertinent to applicant's 
disclosure. Carbonell et al. (US 5,677,835 A) discloses a natural language translation system 
for assessment items. De Almeida (US 6,1 12,051 A) discloses a random word problem 
generator. Dickmeyeret al. (US 6,413,100 B1) discloses a natural language problem-solving 
system and method. Elad et al. (US 5,428,712 A) discloses a natural language system and 
method for solving numeric and symbolic problems. Gupta (US 2002/0184265 A1) discloses an 
XML question and answer generator using a hierarchical document generation tree and 
stylesheet. Hatton (US 6,101,490 A) discloses a computer system for solving problems using a 
grammar parser, dictionary system, semantic logic system, and database logic system. Ho et al. 
(US 5,836,771 A) discloses aq learning system and method based on generating natural 
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language answers to a student's questions. Ivleret al. (US 6,743,024 B1) discloses a system 
and method of processing responses to questions based on parsing primitive components that 
make up the problem. Johnson et al. (US 2003/01 1 3699 A1 ) discloses a natural language 
question and answer dialog generation system for intelligent tutors. Owens et al. (US 6,315,572 
B1) discloses a system and method for storing, tracking, and authoring SCORM courses. Silver 
(US 5,584,699 A) discloses a computerized system for generating teaching proofs. Zamora et 
al. (US 4,887,212 A) discloses a parser for natural language text including grammar and 
semantic analysis. Zlotin et al. (US 5,581,663 A) discloses an automated problem formulator 
and solver including logical graphs. 

37. Applicant's amendment necessitated the new ground(s) of rejection presented in this 
Office action. Accordingly, THIS ACTION IS MADE FINAL. See MPEP § 706.07(a). Applicant 
is reminded of the extension of time policy as set forth in 37 CFR 1 .1 36(a). 

A shortened statutory period for reply to this final action is set to expire THREE 
MONTHS from the mailing date of this action. In the event a first reply is filed within TWO 
MONTHS of the mailing date of this final action and the advisory action is not mailed until after 
the end of the THREE-MONTH shortened statutory period, then the shortened statutory period 
will expire on the date the advisory action is mailed, and any extension fee pursuant to 37 
CFR 1.136(a) will be calculated from the mailing date of the advisory action. In no event, 
however, will the statutory period for reply expire later than SIX MONTHS from the date of this 
final action. 

Any inquiry concerning this communication or earlier communications from the examiner 
should be directed to Nikolai A. Gishnock whose telephone number is (571 )272-1420. The 
examiner can normally be reached on M-F 8:30a-5p. 
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If attempts to reach the examiner by telephone are unsuccessful, the examiner's 
supervisor, Xuan M. Thai can be reached on 571-272-7147. The fax phone number for the 
organization where this application or proceeding is assigned is 571-273-8300. 

Information regarding the status of an application may be obtained from the Patent 
Application Information Retrieval (PAIR) system. Status information for published applications 
may be obtained from either Private PAIR or Public PAIR. Status information for unpublished 
applications is available through Private PAIR only. For more information about the PAIR 
system, see http://pair-direct.uspto.gov. Should you have questions on access to the Private 
PAIR system, contact the Electronic Business Center (EBC) at 866-217-9197 (toll-free). If you 
would like assistance from a USPTO Customer Service Representative or access to the 
automated information system, call 800-786-9199 (IN USA OR CANADA) or 571-272-1000. 

5/9/2008 
/N. A. G./ 

Examiner, Art Unit 3714 



/Ronald Laneau/ 
Supervisory Patent Examiner, Art Unit 3714 
05/12/08 



